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distinguishes the new elements introduced by 
them on account of which we rightly date the 
revival from the formation of the association 
— the Filibrige constitutes the first organized 
effort toword the literary reunion of Provence. 
All other writers who have done the Felibres 
justice have been too much inclined in their 
enthusiasm over the movement, to consider 
the FHibrige as a "spontaneous generation." 

The pamphlet before us is one of those ac- 
curate summaries of literary facts and ten- 
dencies so valuable to have at hand ; students 
will find it helpful both at the beginning and 
at the close of a detailed study of the New 
Provencal literature, while the general reader 
who wishes a concise view of the literary situ- 
ation as it is to-day in southern France will 
find it at once the newest and most valuable 
resume of the subject. 

It may be mentioned that Professor Kosch- 
witz has paid a tribute to the value of Res- 
tori's little manual, Letteratura Provenzale, 
by using it as the basis of his treatment of the 
period from the close of the fiifteenth century 
to Jasmin. 

E. C. Armstrong. 

Johns ffoph'ns University. 



CHAUCER. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, edited with an 
introduction, by Alfred W. Pollard. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 
1894. 2 vols. 

Of a man who had written a Chaucer Primer 
and tried his hand once before at editing the 
Canterbury Tales one would naturally expect 
no ordinary work. The editor's former edition 
(Kegan, Paul, Trench & Co., 1886), though 
printed with small type, was in exquisite form, 
and similar good taste is displayed in the 
present edition ; in fact, most readers will 
prefer the open face of its type and care less 
that the paper is not so superfine. 

The editor began his studies early enough 
to be able to speak in 1886 of the days of his 
"first Chaucer enthusiasm " as a thing of long 
ago. He felt himself ready to edit the poet, 
and issued the edition referred to. It con- 
sists of a text with a brief glossary and an in- 
troduction in which was given the usual 



information as to the poet's life and works. 
What idea Mr. Pollard then had as to the 
duty of an editor may be seen from his state- 
ment of the "principle" on which he "con- 
structed " his text : 

" By taking the easiest readings from seven 
good manuscripts (the Harleian and those of 
the Six-Text edition), a large concession has 
been made to modern laziness, while the 
editor can still console himself that not one 
letter has been altered at his own discretion, 
or without manuscript authority." 

Between 1886 and 1894 his ideas have im- 
proved somewhat : he follows the Ellesmere 
MS. with moderate deviations, and recogniz- 
ing that a brief glossary is not sufficient to 
enable a modern to read Chaucer understand- 
ingly, he has added notes. These are fair : 
they have the advantage of avoiding the 
elaborateness of Skeat's, but they are oc- 
casionally too scanty, and were evidently 
written in a genial holiday spirit. That is, 
they are not the result of a concientious de- 
sire to find out the truth and explain all the 
real difficulties, but embody such information 
as the editor happened to possess or found 
easy at hand, while many difficulties are 
passed over unnoticed. We may draw a few 
examples from the first lines of the Prologue. 
The ther as in 34 does not attract the editor's 
attention, but from 172 on he regularly tran- 
slates it ' where that,' while thilke is rendered 
'that same.' He deems it necessary to warn 
the reader not to drop the -e of nekke in so 
easy a line as 

His nekke whit was as the flour-de-lys, 

But leaves him to struggle alone with such 
lines as 

Glf me the victorie, I aske thee na more. 

We are told (18) that "In Chaucer, as in 
French verse, words spelt alike but of dif- 
ferent meaning are accepted as rhymes." 
Why limit the statement to French verse ? 
A reference to Sweet's Primer would have 
prevented the translation of 

A Monk ther was a fair for the maistrie 

by "one likely to be master." How is the 
uninformed reader supposed to understand 
line 107 ? Though the passage in the Roman 
de la Rose cited by Tyrwhitt probably sug- 
gested the account of the table manners of 
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the Nonne, the lines — 

Hire over-Iippe wyped she so clene, 

That in hir coppe ther was no ferthyng sene 

Of grece, whan she dronken hadde hir draughte 

find a better echo in Hans Sachs' 

Vnnd wisch den mundt ehe du wilt trincken 
Das du nit schmaltzig machst den wein 

than in any of the usual references. Under 
193-4 

I seigh his sieves ypurfiled at the hond 
With grys, and that the fyneste of a lond 

reference might be made to Piers Plowman 
ii. 9:— 

Purfiled with pelure 'he finest upon erthe. 

The elaborate record of variant readings 
are said to be given " for the sake of the 
curious in such matters," but it would appear 
that they are a part of the preparation for the 
library edition that the editor first planned 
but fortunately abandoned in favor of the 
better equipped Professor Skeat. 

It is evident that Mr. Pollard reads Chaucer 
with the pronounciation of Tennyson, except 
where meter or rime demand some consider- 
ation of the poet's own speech ; what a 
delightful form of English this process must 
evolve. He would have preferred to print 
Chaucer entirely in modern spelling, for he 

"feels strongly that, at least for the present 
generation, if Chaucer is to win the popularity 
which is his due, it must be by his being 
read as any other poet is read, and not as a 
text-book for students of Middle English." 

And then follows a sling at such phonetic 
texts as Sweet's, which "make a mountain 
of a mole hill for the pleasure of afterwards 
paring it away." There will always be lazy 
people who are glad to have such excuses 
made for them. They read Goethe in much 
the same way and do get more or less out of 
the process. But does it matter much whether 
or not Chaucer and Goethe are popular 
among such people ? The truth is that it 
does not take a great effort to acquire a fair 
Middle-English pronunciation, and, with the 
books now available, most teachers find little 
difficulty in teaching it in the first half-dozen 
lessons. 

There is no indication that the editor real- 
izes the dignity and importance of his under- 
taking or posesses any other preparation 



for his task than was furnished by the every- 
day dilettante acquaintance with current 
Chaucer literature. He is even less in ear- 
nest than he was in 1886 and has gotten tired of 
much of the subject. He sums up the poet's 
life in "seventy words" and flippantly adds, 

"The old lies about Chaucer's life and 
the poems absurdly attributed to him have 
been nailed to the counter again and again, 
and it ought not to be necessary to serve up 
the same stale dish every time we reprint his 
works." 

He will not bother with such things but 
"proposes to embark on the pleasant little 
task" of "discussing one or two aspects of 
Chaucer's development as a literary artist." 

The edition is a good one for those whom 
the editor apparently had in mind : persons of 
literary tastes who want to know something 
about Chaucer without bothering to find out 
just what he said and how he said it. 

George Hempl. 

University of Michigan. 



FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
Preparatory French Reader. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By George W. Rollins, 
master in the Public Latin School, Boston. 
8vo, pp. 241, 67. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
1894. 

Mr. Rollins' object is to " furnish interesting 
matter for first readings in French." He 
gives us no clue as to his position on the 
present vexed question as to when these "first 
readings" should best begin, and without 
this knowledge it is somewhat difficult to 
judge of the fitness of the selections. If 
reading is to begin with a month's intro- 
duction (or less), as many of our best educa- 
tors now advocate, the first selection (Ortoli's 
Compere Bone et Compere Lapin) seems a 
little too difficult. For example, there are 
four cases of the so-called " historical " infini- 
tive on the first page of this piece. As this 
construction still awaits its reasonable expla- 
nation, it would seem best not to puzzle be- 
ginners with it at the outset. 

Nearly one-third of the book is occupied by 
an abridgment of the oft-printed Voyage de 
M. Perrichon ; the remaining two-thirds in- 
clude two animal tales of Ortoli ; two briet 
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